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PETITIONING CONGRESS. 


We have received returns of the following 
Memorial, with good lists of names, from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The phraseology was 
merely altered to suit the different places, 
where it was signed. Three or four hundred 
names are also attached to it in the District of 
Columbia; and it is now circulating for further 
signatures. It will soon be presented to Con- 
gress. This subject must not, shall not sleep. 
Let our friends, every where, attend to it.— 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Congress assembled. 


The Memorial of the undersigned, citizens 
of the District of Columbia, respectfully shew- 
eth: 

That your memorialists, in common with a 
large portion of the people of this Union, view 
the existence of slavery as one -of the greatest 
evils that afflict our country; but more especial- 
ly, do we consider its continuance in this Dis- 
trict, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
General Government, as inconsistent with those 
principles of republicanism, set forth in the ex- 
cellent constitution which we have adopted as 
the Magna Charta of our civil rights and 
privileges , 

Comparing those sections of our country in 
which slavery is tolerated, with those where it 
is not permitted to exist, we are strongly im- 
pressed with the belief that, both in a pecuni- 
ary and moral point of view, the advancement 
ef our future prosperity measurably depends on 
the abolition of thatsystem. This isnot a mere 
hypothesis, founded on an imaginary basis; but 
we have the light of experience, derived from 
the practical operation of known causes, to 
guide us in forming this conclusion. 

We deem it unnecessary to adduce facts or ar- 
guments, at this time, to prove the correctness 
of the opinion here advanced; for we think it 
must, in general, be obvious to reflecting minds. 
And we believe it will be perfectly practicable 
to eradicate the growing evil of slavery with- 
in this District, at no very distant period, in a 
manner consistent with the safety and welfare 
of all concerned. 

Your memorialists, therefore, suggest to your 
Honorable body the propriety of adopting mea- 
sures, at as early a day as may be convenient, 
for the accomplishment of this object. Trust- 
ing to your wisdom, for devising an efficient 
plan of proceeding, we shall not presume, at 
present, to point out a detailed system of opera- 
tions. We beg leave, however, to premise, 
that it would be proper to prohibit the traffic in 
slaves, and to name a period, after which all 
children, born in the District of Columbia, 
shall be free, at a suitable age. 

Your Mewmorialists conclude, in the hope 
that your honorable body may duly consider the 
importance of the subject here presented to 
your view, and be enabled, through the favor of 
Divine Providence, to provide a safe and effect- 








tual remedy for the evil to which we have al- 
luded. 

And your Memorialalists, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

We had intended, the first moment that lei- 
sure would permit, to ask the attention of this 
gentleman to some further questions relative to 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We believed that his conduct, upon a 
late occasion, justly merited reprehension; and 
however exalted his political character might 
be, in the public estimation, he should not 
be spared on that account. The writer of this 
had an intervie-y withhim while the Pennsy]- 
vania Memorials were in his possession ; and 
he then made no objection to their présentation 
to Congress. We were, therefore, astonished 
at his remarks in the House of Representa- 


tives. Since that period we find that he has, in © 


ah interview with Evan Lewis, of Philadel- 
phia, given some explanation of the views he 
entertained,—to the benefit of which he is ful- 
ly entitled.. Yet, what must we say te the so- 
lidity of his argument, when the fact is stated, 
THAT A PETITION TO ‘THE SAME PURPORT 
HAD, A SHORT TIME PREVIOUSLY, BEEN 
PRESENTED TO conGREsSSs, FROM THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, sIGNED BY 
MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND OF ITs 1N- 
HABITANTS ! 

We forbear to make furthercomment now,— 
as another Memorial will shortly be presented 
to the National Legislature, from this District; 
and we shall then see what course the Honor- 
able gentleman will think proper to pursue. 
We do notconsider any other subject, lately 
brought before Congress, more “ important” 
than that of the abolition of slavery. There is 
no “ fanatacism”’ in this opinion. 

The following are the remarks of Evan 
Lewis, upon the subject before us, as pub- 
lished in the ** Friend or Advocate af Truth,’’ 
soon after his interview wiih J.Q. Adams, 
as above mentioned.. It appears thathe was, 
himself, somewhat in the dark, relative to 
our proceedings; and it is to be hoped that 
he will pay further attention thereto. 


‘In our first number we made some remarks 
on the conduct of John Q. Adams, in relation 
to the memorials presented by him in the House 
of Representatives, for the abolition of slavery 
in the district of Columbia. Since that time, 
we have had an opportunity of conversing with 
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him on the subject, and hearing his own expla- 
nation of the remarks made by him in the 
House, on presenting these memorials.—After 
expressing disapprobation of his conduct on that 
occasion, justice requires that we should give 
his explanation. He expressed, very explicit- 
ly, his abhorence of slavery, and his willing- 
ness to use all his talents and influence for its 
abolition, whenever he conceived he had a 
right todo so. But he did not think he had a 
right to legislate for the district, on any 
subject, at the suggestion of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, or any other state. The con- 
cerns of the district interested only the inhabi- 
tants of the district. And whenever they pe- 
titioned for the abolition of slavery, he would 

o as far to accomplish their wishes as any man 
ip the House. — 

Besides, he did not wish to have a subject, 
calculated to produce so much excitement and 
angry debate, as that cf slavery, discussed at a 
time when so many great and important ques- 
tions of national policy would require the at- 
tention of Congress. Such a discussion would, 
in his opinion, unfit the members for proceed- 
ing dispassionately with the important business 
of the session, and could not, possibly, at this 
time, resultin the attainment of the object de- 
sired. One fact which he related is worthy of 
being recorded. His son married a woman in 
the district who held slaves. He consented to 
the marriage only on condition that they should 
all be made free, and they were freed accord- 
ingly. She does not now holdaslave. From 
observations made, and information received 
while at Washington last winter, we are in- 
clined to believe that Adams’ views respect- 
ing the right of interference in the affairs of the 
district, are in accordance with the opinions of 
the citizens of the district generally, as well as 
many influential members of Congress. ‘The 
inhabitants of the district have it in their power 
to procure the abolition of slavery; but it is 
doubtful whether it can be accomplished at all 
without them,” 


Further to show the importance of petition- 
ing Congress, from this District, it may not be 
amiss to state, that our friends, in every part of 
the country, reason very muchas the Hon. J. 
Q. Adams does. Like him they have either not 
been informed, or not been induced to reflect, 
upon what we have donein this way. Our 
‘*sovereigns,”’ and their delegates, are blinded 
by apathy, or the popularity-hunting mania. 
They will open their eyes, if we beset them 
steadily; and they will do us justice, when they 
perceive we have roused the popular feeling, 
and they hear the popular voice in our favor. 
It is astonishing to witness the ignorance that 
prevails throughout the land, relative to his 
subject. Tens of thousands believe that we 
vote for representatives in Congress!—and hun- 
dredsof thousands more suppose we have the 
same influence, over our law-makers, that is 
exercised by those who elect them !! 

The following paragraph is extracted from a 
letter, lately received from a geatleman in Ken- 
tucky, *ho has forwarded a petition for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 








bia, signed by more than 400 citizens of that 
State. How many might have been induced 
to sign it, if they had generally understood 
that we had petitioned for the same purpose 
oursel ves! — 


“Some object to it, [signing the petition,] 
because they say they have no right to meddle 
with the affairs of the District. * * * If 
the memorial had called upon the people of the 
United States to assist them [the people of the 
District] in petitioning Congress to liberate 
their slaves,* they would have subscribed, al- 
most to a man. The people of the United 
States seem to be so ignorant of the evils of 
slavery, that many of them care but little about 
it. They have not the necessary means of im- 
formation upon the subject.” 





POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 

We have neither leisure nor room, at present, 
to enter upon a general review of the political 
controversy which now agitates the Mexican 
Republic ; nor yet to dwell on the probable fu- 
ture prospects of that very interesting country. 
The causes of the present revolution in the gov- 
ernment, have been briefly assigned in previous 
numbers of this work: yet it may be advisa- 
ble to enter a little more in detail, than we hith- 
erto have done, although we cannot go as far 
as we could wish, at this time. 

The best account that we have seen in print, 
relative tothe commencement of the revolu- 
tion; is contained in a letter received at the De- 
partinent of State, some months since, and was 
published in the Washington Globe. The wri- 
ter says: 


“The disturbance appears to be nearly 
general, and to have been excited by the 
apathy of the central government with 
regard toa most flagrant outrage com- 
mitted by Inclan, the military command- 
aut of Guadalajara. The facts, as re- 
lated, are simply these: Bishops are be- 
coming almost as unpopular in Mexico 
as they are in England, but General In- 
clan is a staunch adherent to their cause; 
so when the revered head of the dioces 
of Guadalajara made his entry into that 
city, the military were called out and oth. 
er unusual honors were paid him, which 
produced some remarks in the official 
journal of the next day. The General 
instantly ordered the editor, Brambila, to 
be seized by a file of soldiers and execut- 
ed within three hours. The permanent 
commission of the State Legislature in- 
terposed ; Inclan replied, that he was an- 
swerable for his acts to the central gov- 
ernment alone; the commission then is- 
sued a decree by which they declared 


*Petitioning Congress, from the District, 
would be the same thing.—c. vu. x, 
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themselves in bodily fear, and suspended 
their session until the 4th of December, 
when it was to be continued at Lagos, a 
city distant one hundred miles. Inclan 
considered that they had no right to re- 
move, and laid an embargo on the Treas- 
ury ; but finding that the whole city of 
70,000 inhabitants, was in commotion, 
hethought proper to pardon the Editor, 
as he says, at the intercession principal- 
ly of his worthy friend the Bishop. 
Much excitement was created where- 
ever the facts were made known; the 
Legislature of the State in which they 
occurred, and of the adjoining State of 
Zacatecas,* sent memorials to the fede- 
ral government, praying for the punish- 
ment of the General; but no attention 
was paid to them, and the outrage was ex- 
cused, if not defended in the ministerial 
prints of the Capital. Recourse was had 
to arms, and insurrections took place in 
every quarter. A meeting of the citi- 
zens and officers of the garrison of Vera 
Cruz took place on the night of the 2d 
inst. and resolutions were passed, the! 
substance of which is, that the present 
ministry should be 1emoved, as being op- 
posed to the independence of the State, 
and as guilty of abetting the late attack 
upon the liberty of an individual ; and 
that the 4th article of the Plan of Ja- 
lapa should be sustained, to the fullest 
extent; this article provides for the pro- 
tection of all who choose to write or 
publish their ideas en political subjects. 
In order to attain these ends, they pro- 
pose that General Santa Anna be re- 
quested to take the command, as best 
fitted, by his military experience and 
patriotism, to direct their operations. 
This celebrated chief has been living 
for the last two years in retirement, at 
his estatein Vera Cruz. He instantly 
accepted the office, and made his entry 
into the city on the evening of the 3d, 
The unpopularity of the bishop§ arises 
from the belief that they are in favor of a 
return to the dominion of Spain; and the 
State Legislatures are every where pro- 
testing against the bull lately issued by 
the Pope, confirming, in their Episcopal 
stations, many of the most notorious ad- 
herents to the cause of Ferdinand, and 
appointing others equally obnoxious.— 
A repeal of the present intolerant acts 
against protestants and heretics is de- 





*The Legislature of this State has since enact- 
ed a law, by virtue of which clergymen are 
totally disqualified to hold seats, either in that 
body or the general Congres3.—c. vu. B. 


—- 





manded, so as to leave absolute liberty of 
conscience to all;+ and an entire aboli- 
tion of the monastic orders is strong- 
ly recommended, and ably supported, in 
the public prints. The bishops wish on- 
ly to reform these latter institutions, 
and may be readily supposed to be un- 
favorable to any act of toleration.” 


The foregoing statement is in strict accord- 
ance with the information obtained by the wri- 
ter of this article, while in the republic of Mexi- 
co, ashort time since. The revolution has pro- 
gressed upon the principle here recognized ; and 
it is believed that, let the issue of the contest 
be asit may—whether one of the parties shall 
triumph, or a compromise take place—the cause 
of religious liberty and moral improvement 
will, in the end, be sustained. 

Subsequently to the period of the events above 
narrated, a notice was published at Jalapa, con- 
taining the five articles of agreement, entered 
into on the 11th day of September last, at the 
city of Los Bravos, between Gen. Bravo and 
others associated with him, and Col. Juan Alva- 
‘rez, commander of the forces of Acapulco and 
the coast of Tecpam. These articles were sign- 
ed with the view of preventing further commo- 
tion, and were in substance as follows: ‘* That 
the people of the South, together with the armed 
forces, unite for the purpose of defending their 
rights and the liberties of their country, against 
the attempts of designing and ambitious men 
They recognize, until the expiration of the con- 
stitutienal term, Don Melchor Musquiz as 
President, and General Bravo as General-in 
Chief of all the forces, and Colonel Alvarez 
will be at his disposal, with all those under his 
command. They pledge themselves that, here- 
after, the South shall never be disunited, and 
that when the opinions of the people differ, 
commissioners shall be appointed to conciliate 
parties ; and that in no case shall hostilities be 
commenced, until this measure shall have been 
resorted to. They doom to oblivion all past, 
private, and political animosities, and agree to 
acquaint the government with those resolutions, 
in order to obtain their approbation.” 

This plan, although devised with the best in- 
tentions, did not, it seems, prevent an appeal 
to arms; and the contending parties met 
with alternate, and varied success. At length, 
an invitation was given to General Pedraza, 
who had been some months in this country, to 
return, and resume the office of President of 





tIt is said that a favorite motto of Santa Anna 
is: ‘* No established religion—no slavery.”— 
He also adds: ‘Let us maintain these principles, 
and we shall be ahead of our northern neigh- 





bors.”” 
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the Republic, to which he had once been elect- 
ed. 

Our limits will not permit us to proceed fur- 
ther upon this subject, at present. Next month 
it will be resumed, and probably the narration 
brought down to the latest dates, at which in- 


telligence from that country shall have been re- 
ceived. 


MEXICAN COLONIZATION. 

A long article, on this subject, is unavoida- 
bly deferred to our next nnmber. The ques- 
tion begins to assume a high degree of interest 
among the true friends of universal emancipa- 
tion, in this country; and it will speedily be at- 
tended to. 


‘(THOUGHTS ON AFRICAN COLONIZATION.” 

A book, of 76 large octavo pages, has recently 
been published by Wm. Loyd Garrison, at Bos- 
ton, with this title: ‘‘Thoughts on African 
Colonization. or an impartial exhibition of the 
doctrines, principles, and purpuses of the 
American Colonization Society, together with 
the Resolutions, Addresses, and Remonstrances 
of the Free People of Color.” 

We have not yet had the opportunity to pre- 
pare for our readers a review of this work ; but 
we recommend the true friends of African 
Emancipation to examine it with a careful eye. 
It contains a mass of testimony, adverse to the 
claims of that Institution to the title ofan Anti- 
Slavery Association, which must shake the faith 
of every supporter of its scheme, that looks to 
it, alone, for the eradication of slavery, upon 
the principles of justice and humanity. We have 
never, for one moment, believed that that So- 
ciety could accomplish the thousandth part of 
the good anticipated by its honest advocates.— 
Vet we were willing that they should make an 
effort, insome way, to rouse the public mind 
from the dead stupor of apathy in which it was 
so long involved. Vothing was so much to be 
dreaded as this APATHY. The doctrines, pro- 
mulgated by some of the agents and advocates 
of that Society, though of the most outrageous 
nature, are not more to be deprecated than the 
practices very generally prevailing among slave 
holders. These doctrines were measurably con- 
cealed, until the efforts of this Association have 
furnishedthe occasvon to bring them to the light. 
We now have a full assurance of the despotic 
principles of slavites, from their own lips; and 
we also know the length, and breadth, and depth, 
of the horrible prejudice that prevails, even in 
the free States, against the descendants of Afri- 
cans. Philanthropists have thus been induced 
to examine the subject; discussion has been 








produced ; light has been elicited ; thousands 
have been roused; both white and coloured are 
wielding the tongue and the pen; and the great 
Babel of ignorance and cruel oppression is par- 
tially undermined. This subject will be re- 
sumed anon. 


TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY. 

The “Discipline” of the Society of “Friends” 
requires that a number of ‘‘ Queries” shall be 
answered, at stated periods, in the meetings for 
business. Among these queries, one requires 
the bearing of a testimony against slavery.— 
Since the abolition of that system, as far as the 
Society was directly concerned, the answers to 
this query have generally been merely affirma- 
mative. But we are informed that, at one of 
the late Yearly Meetings in Ohio, some of the 
answers were affirmative, with this remarkable 
exception :—“‘ except an abstinence from the use 
of the productions of slave labor.” These may 
not be precisely the words used, but the import 
is the same. 


STORES FOR THE PRODUCTIONS OF FREE 
LABOR. 

In the Ladies’ Department, of this month’s 
paper, will be found an interesting statement, 
relative to the Stores for the productions of 
free labor, at Philadelphia and Wilmington.— 
In addition to the information, there given, we 
would observe, that Charles Collins, of New 
York, still continues his Free Grocery Store, 
| Isaac Peirce al- 


in Franklin Square, as usual. 
so keeps a supply of similar articles, at 403, 
Pearl-street, N. Y.—A Store, of the same kind 
is likewise about to be established in Boston,— 
and several others, in the State of Ohio, and 


elsewhere. This concern is rapidly extending 
throughout a great portion of the country; and 
we may soon hope to hear of experiments being 
made, in the slave-holding States,that shall prove 
the superior advantages of free labor, in the cul- 
tivation of sugar, cotton, and rice, as well asin 
the proc uctions ofthe northern and middle States. 
A practical experiment, of this nature, in some 
Southern State, would be worth more, at 
this moment, than all the theory and all the 
argument yet brought to bear upon the ques- 
tion of slavery. It is extremely gratifying te 
learn, that the disposition to @ncourage the mak- 
ing of such experiments is increasing in many 
parts of the United States. 

Before concluding, we must further observe, 
that a Society has recently been organized at a 
place called Green Plains, in the state of Ohio, 
for the purpose above mentioned. May such 
associations multiply in every direction, until 
the demand for “free produce” shall be heard 
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from every quarter, and be born on rel 
breeze ! 





DECENCY ! 

Some “ whole hog” slavite, at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, has returned a copy of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, addressed to Chapman 
Johnson, Esq. with the following decent ex- 
“pression, written on the margin: ‘*Any man 
that would publish such a thing as this ought 
to be d—d.”’ 

This poor wretch is entitled to pity ; yet we 
should not consider him worthy of our notice, 
were it not to be presumed that he resides in 
the vicinity of the distinguished gentleman to 
whom the paper was directed, as aforesaid. In 
what relation may we suppose that he stands to 
that gentleman, or the public ?—Is he in the pay 
of the United States? 





FURTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE TEXAS 
COUNTRY. 

The following is extracted from a letter, 

written in November, 1830, by David G. Bur- 

net, formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio, and direc- 


ted to Anthony Dey, Wm. H. Sumner, and | 


George Curtis, of New York. Several grants 
of land had been made to various individuals, 
for the purpose of colonization, of whom Bur- 
net wasone. From the information received, 
whilein other parts o Texas, the writer of 
this believes the statement to be substantially 
Much of the country, here described, 
is located between the districts, alluded to in 
the last number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. 

“Having spent two years in Texas, 
part of the time in Austin’s colony, and 
the rest of it in traversing the country, 
to which [ am about returning for my 
permanent residence, incompliance with 
your request to furnish a brief account of 
it, and more particularly of the grants 
of Messrs. Zavala, Vehiein and Burnet, 
I remark, that Texas, in its usual and 
most extensive acceptation, comprises 
the whole territory lying between the 
southwestern boundary of the United 
States and the Rio Grande, alias, the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, the Gulf of Mexico on 
the South, and the Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi Territories of the United States on 
the north. This definition, however, 
is not in strict accordance with the poli- 
tical organization of the country, as the 
state of Tamaulipas and the department 
ef Cuahbuila both cross the Rio Grande, 


correct. 





making the Nueces strictly the western 
limit. Anterior to the independence of 


Se 
Mexico in 1821, under the vice regal go- 
vernment, Texas was almost an un- 
known wilderness. Foreigners of all 
nations were prohibited under the penal- 
ty of an indefinite imprisonment, at the 
caprice of a petty military despot, from 
tresspassing on its soil; and the few na- 
tive subjects that had sufficient enter- 
prise to encounter the hazards and pri- 
vations of anew settlement, were con- 
strained, by their habitual indolence and 
timidity, to restrict themselves to com- 
pact habitations. Under these circum- 
stances the villages of St. Antonio de 
Bexar, La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and 
Nacogdoches, were commenced, ani 
small parcels of ground in the vicinity of 
each were brought into cultivation ; and 
under similar discouragements they have 
lingered along in almost total abstrac- 
tion from the world, for near a century. 
The country at large was left to its pri- 
mitive condition ; and remained so, with- 
out an effort on the part of the govern- 
ment to reclaim it, until the final sub- 
version of the regal power, and the 
emancipation of Mexico from the im- 
provident dominion of Spain. Soon af- 
ter the institution of the present feder- 
al republican government, the settle- 
ment of Texas become a favorite point 
of national policy, and laws of coloniza- 
tion were enacted, expressly to effectu- 
ate that object, guaranteeing protection 
to the persons and property of foreigners, 
and inviting them to settle on its fertile 
lands. Under those laws a large por- 
tion of the country has been granted, in 
districts of various dimensions, to Em- 
presarios, or Founders of Colonies, for 
settlement. The colonies so conceded, 
comprehend nearly all the land that is 
desirable for present oecupation.* 
“There are few regions of the globe 
on which the bounties of nature have 
been more profusely dispensed, than on 
this delightful country, that is just emer- 
ging from obscurity. The fertility of its 
soil—the amenity of its climate—its con- 
tiguity to the ocean—the numerous ri- 
vers which empty into it, affording the 
cheapest transportation to the highest 
markets in the world, for the principal 
products, of its soil,—are such advanta- 
ges as are seldom concentrated in an 
equal degree, and which will enable the 
enterprising population which is now 





* Several of these grants have since been 





forfeited, and will probably be re-granted to 
others, with some modifications in the terms, 
ED. G. U. E. 
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pouriug into it to render Texas the most 
favored portion of the earth. The ter- 
ritory between the Sabine and the Rio 
Grande includes a sea coast of about 500 
miles extent. In that distance there are 
but three harbors of considerable impor- 
tance, to wit: Galveston, Matagorda, and 
the Brasos St. Iago, the haven of the 
Rio Grande. That of Galveston is de- 
cidedly preferable tothe others, and is 
probably the best harbor between Pensa- 
cola in Florida, and Vera Cruz in Mexi- 
co.* The bay of Galveston is about thir- 
ty miles in length, and varies from 
twelve to eighteen in width. It re- 
ceives the river Trinity, the San Jacinto, 
andsome smaller streams; and it may, 
at very little labor or expense, be con- 
nected by canals, so as to receive the 
produce of the Sabine on one side, and 
the outlet of the Brasos on the other— 
both of these places being without a 
depth of water sufficient for any consid- 
erable maritime navigation. 

“The Trinity is supposed to be navi- 
gable during five or six months of the 
year, ordinarily from January to June, by 
steam-hoats of 100 tons, for about 200 
miles above its mouth. If there are 
any obstructions to its navigation, I am 
notaware of them. The river Neches 
also risesnear Red river, and traversing 
Burnet’s and part of Vehlein’s, it enters 
Zavala’s grant, and discharges into the 
Sabine bay. The Neches is navigable 
by the smaller class of steam-boats for 
about 75 miles, and by keel-boats some 
30 or 40 miles further. Both these ri- 
vers, and indeed all the rivers of Texas, 
as of the west generally, are liable, oc- 
casionally, and at some points, to over- 
flow their banks. But these periodical 
inundations are nothing like as extensive 
as are those of the Mississippi, and its 
prodigious tributaries. The beds of the 
Trinity and Neches are remarkably 
deep, and the waters usually recede with- 
in the banks early inthe spring, and are 
never productive of the deleterious ex- 
halations which so fatally infect the at- 
mosphere of Louisiana. 


‘The crops most congenial to the soil 
and climate inthe grants of Zavala and 
Vehlein, which bound on the gulf, in 
latitude 29 degrees and 30 minutes, are 





*The writer is probably in an error here. 
We learn that the bay of Aransaso, west of the 
St. Antonio river,and but 20 miles south of La 
Bahia, affords an excellent harbor for vessels 
drawing from 12 to 16 feet water.—c. v. k. 
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Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Rice, Tobacco, 
and all the fruits common to the tempe- 
rate zone, as Oranges, Lemons, Grapes, 
Olives, Prunes, Figs, &c. &c. Burnet’s 
grant, which adjoias the latter on the 
north, will yield Cotton and ‘Tobacco, to- 
gether with Wheat, Rve, Outs, Barley, 
and all the small grains, and the fruits 
and vegetables common to the United 
States. Indian corn grows luxutiantly all 
over the country; and with the same care- 
fulness of tillage, will yield as plentiful- 
lyas in Kentucky or Ohio. The sur- 
face generally is woodland, but it is fre- 
quenly variegated by small prairies, or 
natural meadows, containing from 100 to 
1000 acres. Many of these primordial 
clearings present very eligible and pic- 
teresque sites for buildings, and rendera 
bountiful harvest to to the plough of the 
cultivator. Unlike the pioneer settlers 
in the western wilds of the United States, 
emigrants to Texas will not have to en- 
counter years of arduous labor in subdu- 
ing heavy and obstinate forests ; but they 
will be able, in almost every instance, to 
procure a portion of good prairie, for 
present cultivation, without any prepar- 
atory labor but that of burning the grass 
with which they are thickly carp eted. 
The face of the country in these grants is 
generally undulatory, with few, if any, 
dead levels, on which the water rests and 
stagnates, and has no broken or precipi- 
tous hills, or arid plains, that may not be 
profitably ploughed and planted. 


“The native Grapes are found grow- 
ing luxuriantly in all quarters, and ma- 
ny of them are of exquisite flavor ; while 
those of Arkansas and Louisiana, owing 
to the greater humidity of the atmos- 
phere in those regions, are comparative- 
ly acrid, and liable to untimely blights. 
For the same and other analogous rea- 
suns, Cotion and the Sugar-cane flourish 
better, and arrive at greater perfection in 
Texas, than in either of those countries. 
The Cotton is of a finer texture, a long- 
er staple, more silky, and is confessedly 
worth 25 percent. more in New Orleans: 
and in respect to productiveness, Texas 
has at least 25 per cent. the advantage. 
The Sugar-cane grows larger and taller 
in the stalk, and possesses the saccha- 
rine matter in larger proportions and 
greater purity. 

The timber, in these grants, includes 
many varieties, among which are sever- 
al kinds of Oak, Hickory, Black Wal- 
nut, Ash, Wild Cherry, Mulberry, Elm, 
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Hackberrv, Pecan, Linn, Gum, Yellow 
Pine, &c. &c. Cypress is found on the 
Neches, but whether in large quantities 
1 am not informed. Live Oak abounds 
in some parts of Texas, and grows toa 
large size, and will constitute a valuable 
article of merchandise. Red Cedar is 
found on some of the uplands, and like 
the Live Oak, furnishes an excellent ma- 
terial in naval architecture. The Pine 
grows large and lofty, and will be im- 
mensely valuable for lumber. It is most 
frequently found interspersed with other 
varieties of timber, as Hickory, Oak, &c. 
which indicate a good soil. 

“ One distinctive characteristic of this 
beautiful country, is its exemption from 
swamps and stagnant pools. ‘The land 
invariably ascends from the water cour- 
ses, and rising to moderate eminences, 
precludes the formation of swamps or 
putrid ponds to any injurious extent. 
This probably is one efficient cause of 
the singular purity, elasticity, and equa- 
bility of the atmosphere. While the 
midsummer air of Louisiana is encum- 
bered with moisture and surcharged with 
noxious miasma, the pure atmosphere of 
Texas is renewed and refreshed by lively 
breezes, fresh from the oczan, rolling 
over a dry, verdant, waving surface, and 
imparting health and vigor to all that in- 
hale them. [Conclusion next month.] 





THE UNION IN DANGER. 

We have never believed that the union of 
these states will long continue, if the sys1eM OF 
SLAVERY be perpetuated. There is too much 
diversity of sentiment—too much dissimilarity 
of principle—among the politicians of the slave- 
holding, and the non-slave-holding states, for 
cordial attachment. This idea we have fre- 
quently expressed. While foreign aggression 
threateved their peace and their liberty, they 
were ready to make eommon cause for their 
mutual protection; but now, when they con- 
sider themselves strong enough to hold the 
powers of Europe at bay, with less difficulty 
than formerly, they are disposed to indulge 
their peculiar feelings, and enforce their par- 
ticular sectional doctrines. 

The “signs of the times” are sufficiently 
ominous to bear us out in the opinion here ad- 
vanced. Every statesman and politician is fa- 
miliar with the present proceedings of the peo- 
ple of Seuth Carolina, Georgia, &c. respecting 
the exercise of authority by the Federal Go- 
vernment. The ‘Zariff” is enly the ostensible 
the pretended cause of all the difficulty relating 








to this subject. The reat cause is, A DETER- 
MINATION ON THE PART OF THE 8LAVEHOLD-- 
ERS, TO PREVENT, IF POSSIBLE, BY PERMA- 
NENT REGULATIONS, tHe INFLUENCE OF 
NORTHERN OPINIONS ON THE NATIONAL LE- 
GISLATION, RELATIVE TO SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE ABOLITION OP SLAVERY. 

The southern politicians do not wish to se- 
cede from the Union, but they are resolved te 
uphold the slave system, at all hazards: and if 
they cannot coerce the opponents of that sys- 
tem into their measures, they will “throw them- 
selves upon their sovereignty,’ and endeavor to 
establish a separate government. 

We are decidedly opposed to every thing 
like war.—Civil commotion is no part of our 
business. But it does not comport with the 
character of a fearless advocate of justice, to 
disguise the truth—nor with that of a true 
Christian, to “hold his peace” at the bidding of 
corruption and tyranny. We therefore candid- 
ly state what we believe will be the ultimate 
fate of this nation, if the system of oppression 
continues; and we call upon all to examine the 
subject, seriously and dispassienately, and then to 
act as the best wisdom shall direct. 

We should strongly deprecate a dissolution 
of our political union—as much on account of 
the colored population, as of the white. Slave- 
ry will as certainly be abolished in this coun- 
try, at some future period, as that the human 
race shall continue to inhabit it. If the differ- 
ent States remain under one general govern. 
ment, it may, and probably will, be effected by 
pacific means—if not, the chain of the eppres- 
sor will be sundered by violence. We forbear 
to dwell upon the awful scenes which the con- 
templation of this subject presents. May hea- 
ven, in mercy, ever avert them from our eyes! 





CANADA JOINT STOCK COMPANY. 
In our last number, mention was made of 


the contemplated formation of a new associa- 
tion, at Wilberforce, Canada, upon the princi- 
ple of 2 Joint Stock Company, for the purchase 
of lands, &c. We also promised a further no- 
tice of this subject. Recent advices from that 
settlement, lead to the belief, however, that this 
attempt will not succeed. It is, therefore, 
considered unnecessary to publish the plan, as 
requested.—And it is, indeed, extremely doubt- 
ful whether the expected good would result 
from such an undertaking. The present Board 
of Managers of the Wilberforce Settlement, 
is composed of men of worth,—and they have 
now agents out, collecting funds for the same 
purpose that the new proposed association has 
in view. 
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DEFERRED COMMUNICATION. 
The following was received at this office, a 


few months since, from a worthy clergyman. 
To the Editor of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. 

The good cause in which you are la- 
boring with so much commendable ar- 
dor, will, I trust, excite increasing in- 
terest in the community. We have deep- 
ly to lament the selfishness and palpable 
inconsistency of some of our most influ- 
ential political men, who, with the pro- 
fessions and praises of liberty, and the 
rights of man, on their lips, have not 
virtue enough in their hearts to stimu- 
late them to adopt some more eflicient 
means to deliver their country from 
the foul stain of violating perpetually her 
own boasted principles of equal rights, 
and for delivering their fellow men from 
oppresion and misery. The merited 
_ and long delayed judgments of the Lord 
of Sabaoth, into whose ears the cry of 
the oppressed Africans hath entered, 
may, sooner than many are aware, Con- 
vince us that righteousness alone truly 
exalteth a nation, and that iniquity is 
our ruin. O! that we may awake from 
our delusion and repent, asa people, be- 
fore it is to late. We have already cause 
to tremble, and if we will not, the judg- 
ments of the Almighty avenger, W ho hath 
declared, “I will repay,” will make us. 
If it is worthy of a great nation to con- 
centrate its talents, its wealth and pow- 
er, to remove national impediments to 
its advancement in prosperity, must it not 
be far more worthy of such a nation to 
remove those which are of a moral na- 
ture? While large appropriations of the 
nation’s wealth are made, to preserve the 
citizens of the statesin general from the 
aggressions of foreign nations, which, at 
present, are only probable, and scarcely 
feared, shali no appropriation be made to 
deliver a numerous portion of our coun- 
trymen from real oppression, actual ag- 
gression, and positive misery? Doth not 
charity cry aloud, and wisdom put forth 
her voice to the favored nation, immedi- 
ately to sit in council, by her benevo- 
lent delegates who can feel for the woes 
of their fellow men, and devise a grand 
scheme for pouring the oil of joy and 
gladness into the bosoms of millions of 
our fellowmen, who would be capacitated 
to relish the draughts of the delicious 
cup of liberty equally with ourselves, 
were they once elevated by education 
froin that degradation into which our own 





selfishness plunged them? 


O! that there were virtue and humani- 
ty enough in the nation to demand Con- 
gress tomake such an appropriation of 
the public funds, as is consistent with 
sustaining objects of minor importance, 
for the glorious purpose of immediately 
emancipating a portion of the slaves,* and 
for educating them for useful service and 
ra ional enjoyment, as fellow citizens:in 
a free and happy country. Indeed a 
plan of education, embracing manual la. 
bor, may be adopted, which would, ina 
pecuniary respect, support itself. Such 
appropriations might be continued, until 
not a single slave could be found, as an 

example of our political hyprocrisy, to 
clank his chains amid a nation of tree 
men. 

Would not such a glorious victory over 
our own inhumanity, covetousness, and 
pride, be a second era of our nations’s in- 
dependence?>—Rather, would it not be 
the first? How can our nation be consider- 
ed independent and free, while so large a 
portion of our countrymen whom God 
hath made of the same blood, and en- 
dowed with the same rational powers, 
are groaning underthe oppressor’s rod, 
and have not yet once tasted the bless- 
ings and privileges of freemen? Would 
not such an enterprise of benevolence, 
by bringing into exercise and useful ope- 
ration a) immense amount of intellectu- 
al and moral power, which would other- 
wise have never been developed, be a 
real and great accession to our nation’s 
true prosperity? Would it not be an ac- 
complishment of glorious memory, and 
continue to spread a halo of glory around 
our historic page, when all the false ho- 
nor of military achievement and politi- 
cal intrigue shall be duly estimated and 
abhorred by the sons of wisdom and vir- 
tue? 

Giving all the commendation to the 
American Colonization Society which is 
due, and anticipating all the happy re- 
sults which can be rationally expected 
iiom its measures, is it not in fact, and 
must it not be, at least for a long period, 
laking but a drop out of the bucket of 
African misery? Let us be thankful for 


* The writer does not here distinctly state 
what course of proceeding he would approve 
in relation te the “‘ purchase”’ of slaves, for the 
purpose of education. We believe that, to edu- 
cate those voluntarily freed, and those still in 
bondage whenever permitted, would answer 
the views of the writer, as far as we compre- 
hend them.—And, further, no plan of partial 
purchase should, in our opinion, be listened 








to for a moment.—G. U. E. 
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that drop. 


sheuld be so intent on that, as to forget 
what remains in the bucket. Humani- 
ty—religion—our political professions— 
the voice of the civilised world—and ‘our 
own present and everlasting interests—all 
unite in demanding means MORE EFFICI- 
ENT and of more speedy operation. The 
demand is imperative. We have no ex- 
cuse that righteousness will accept. One 
thing only is needful, and that is nonEs- 
ty. We are robbing millions of our 
feHow men of their liberty, because the 
Almighty has been pleased to send their 
equally intelligent minds into this world 
in a body of a darker figure than our own! 
Will God allow this, in the judgment, to 
be a sufficient plea against the execu- 
tion of his righteous threatenings in re- 
spect to robbing the stranger or our bro- 
ther of their right? Is the Saviour’s 
command—“ therefore whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto vou, do 


ye even so unto them ”—applicable only 
to white men? 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


WARNER MIFFLIN. 


He was a youth, and life looked fair to him ; 

The honors of the world seemed pleasant 
things, 

And proud Ambition strove to stir his heart, 

With her bright lures, to serve her; and the hand 

Of liberal wealth seemed offering him its stores, 

If he would sue for them. But there had passed 

The breathing of a spirit o’er his breast 

That purified its worldliness, and lit 

A holy love forall the human race, 

Burning to his hearts core, and gushing up 

In healing tears of mercy ; and he spurned 

The voice of selfishness, that bade him seek 

His own advancement by his brothers wrongs. 


It was a morn of summer ; and he stood, 
Within his little parlour, looking forth 

O’er the rich circling landscape, with an eye 
Dim with delicious feelings, and his heart 
Swelling with prayerful gladness. 


One by one, 
His servants came to him. They were his 
wealth, 
His Slaves. Yet never had they known withhim 
The vile and bitter thraldom, that weighs down 
So many human hearts in our fair land, 
Broken and desolate, to sheltering graves ; 
Never with stern contempt, and wounding 
scorn, 
Had he entreated them ; but with a grave 
And pa shadow of authority, 
As of an elder brother ’midst the band 
Of a dead father’s household. Yet their bonds 
Upon his heart laid heavily and sad, 
And so they came into his presence now, 
That he might burst their chains, and bid them go 
Forth to the world as freemen. 


There was one 
Who stood before him. His dark cheek was wet 


Far be it, however, that we | 
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With a free gush of tears, and his ear hung 
On every cadence of his master’s voice, 

As it were witching music ; til] at last, 
When its low, gentle cadence died away, 
The crowd of his conflicting feelings brake 
Forth into passionate words. 


Oh how can I 
Depart from thee? ’tis sweet, most sweet, to be 
No more to man a mark for obloquy, 
And the proud scorn of the contemptuous eye! 
Yet even freedom cannot soothe my heart, 
If only with the name of Slave I part, 
By going hence from thee! 


I ne’er have been 

A slave within thy house—hast thou not wrought 
Beside me in the field ?—and kindly taught 

My darkened spirit of the world unseen ‘— 
And tended in my sickness by my bed, 
While, as thine own loved hand my wan lip 

fed, 
I blessed thee in my heart! 


Oh tell me not 
That I must leave thee! sure I canuot be 
Happier in aught than I have been with thee ! 
Then let my world be only in this spot— 
And yet how I have longed to lift my brow 
Tow’rds the pure heavens, as thou bidst me now, 
Unstained, and clear, and free ! 


Ha! says’t thou then 
That thineown James shall ’midst thine house- 
hold be, 
My master, and my friend! and yet be free? 
Then bless thee for the boon, thou best of men! 
Oh let me press thy hand upon my heart, 
Whose grateful love, with life alone, shal! part, 
And weep my thanks to thee ! 


E. M. Cc. 





LETTER FROM CANADA. 
“ Wilberforce, Dec. 7th, 1882. 
RESPECTED FRIEND: 

I received your letter of the second of 
Nov. ult. with great pleasure, and» was 
very glad to hear of your arrival again in 
the United States. It gives me pleasure 
to hear of your prospects in the Republic 
of Mexico; and I would offer up my 
prayers to Almighty God, for your suc- 
cess; for I am sensible that if you suc- 
ceed in establishing a settlement, or colo- 
ny, to the South, many more of my coun- 
trymen, who now are groaning in slavery, 
and probably would continue to do so un- 
til death, may yet taste the sweets of 
liberty, and sing the song of redemption. 
And should you thus be the means of re- 
deeming but a few more of our brethren, 
who are doomed to slavery and degrada- 
tion, what joy will you experience! how 
consoling tothe Christian must such a 
reflection be, when time is drawing to a 
close with him! what sweet consolation 
to hear the language: ‘1 was naked and 
you clothed me; I was an hungered, and 
you fed me,” &c. 


Our settlement is very healthy, and 
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people are industrious, and clearing up 
their farms as fast they can. We have 
not had a great addition to our numbers, 
since you were here ; but our coloured 
friends are settling in the neighborhood 
of Wilberforce, and we are in hopes as 
soon as our Agent, Mr. N. Paul, returns 
from England, to obtain what land we 
want;*—and then settlers will come in 
faster.” 





“IMMEDIATE, NOT GRADUAL.” 

The motives and objects of the advocates of 
Universal Emancipation, in this country, are 
not generally understood. It must be confessed 
that many of its friends have not always been 
sufficiently particular, in explaining their views. 
—~Ours have been frequently and fairly stated.— 
There indeed, be some ‘“ fanatics” 
among us, who would recommend ill advised 


may, 


measures ; but few if any entertain the idea of 
turning all the slaves loose, with no restriction 
whatever, as some have believed we have de- 
signed todo. Even the zealous and “enthusias- 
tic’ Garrison indulges no such wild, impru- 
dent notions. Below, we give his sentiments 
relative to this subject, inan extract from his 
prospectus for the third volume of the “Luibera- 
tor.”’ ( Itsgreat length forbids an insertion of the 
whole.) He urges nothing impracticable, nor,in 
the least degree, dangerous to the peace and 
welfare of the community atlarge. The utili- 
ty and safety of measures, such as are here pro- 
posed, have been often tested and fully sustain- 
ed. 

‘By immediate emanciaption we do not 
mean-— 

‘That the slaves shall be turned loose 
upon the nation, to roam as vagabonds or 
aliens-——nor 

That they shall be instantly invested 
with all political rights and privileges— 
nor 

That they shall be expelled from their 
native land to a foreign clime, as the price 
and condition of their freedom. 

But we mean— 

That instead of being under the un- 
limited control of a few ipresponsible mas- 





*We have seen a late letter, from this gentle- 
man, in which he states that he has met with 
much encouragement from persons of the first 
standing, in England. May great success attend 
him! jand may the worthy” bands of the ‘Pil- 
grim” pioneers, who have established the col- 
oured settlements in Canada, be recompenced a 
thousand fold for their sacrifices and privations— 
the consequences of their noble enterprise—in 
founding asylums there, for the oppressed and 
persecuted, in this “ landof liberty,” and o 
slavery !—G. U. E. 
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ters, they shall really receive the protec- 
tion of law: 


That the power which is now vested 
in every slaveholder to rob them of their 


just dues,to drive them into the fields like 


beasts, to lacerate their bodies, to sell the 
husband from his wife, the wife from her 
husband, and children from their parents, 
shall instantly cease : 


That the slaves shall be employed as 
free laborers, fairly compensated,and pro- 
tected in their earnings : 


That they shall be placed under a be- 
nevolent and disinterested supervision, 
which shall secure to them the right to ob- 
tain secular and religious knowledge, to 
worship God, according to the dictates of 
their consciences, to accumulate wealth, 
&e. 

To say that this transformation is im- 
practicable at present, is nothing to the 
purpose: it is impracticable only because 
of obstinacy, hatred, pride, ambition, and 
lust, on the part of the oppressors. Their 
duty is clear and imperious—to break 
every yoke, undo the heavy burdens, and 
let the oppressed go free, in obedience 
to the command of God. Because they 
refuse to do justly and love mercy now, 
it does not vacate their obligation to ful- 
fil the royal law, instantly. 

We bope to be successful in our at- 
tempts to abolish slavery— 

Not by exciting and encouraging the 
slaves to rebel, for that would be perfidi- 
ous and wicked : 

Not by a physical interposition on the 
pait of the free states, for that would be 
productive of war and anarchy: 

Not by an unlawful exercise of politi- 
cal supremacy, for that would be despo- 
tism: 

But by pricking the consciences of the 
planters—by faithfully showing them 
their guilt, infatuation and danger—by 
appealing to their selfishness, on the 
score of pecuniary interest—by moral 
suasion—by concentrating public senti- 
ment against slavery—by inducing the 
pulpit and the press to plead for those 
who are poor and needy, and bound with 
fetters--by constitutional authority, grew- 
ing out of constitutional guilt and alliance 
—hy the prodigal dissemination of anti- 
slavery tracts, pamphlets and petitions— 
by the formation of anti-slavery socie- 
ties, uniting and co-operating together as 
temperance societies have done—by the 
constant presentation of motives, touch- 
ing every chord of the human hz-art— 
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and by the use of those spiritual weapons 
which are mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of the strong holdsof Satan.” 





AFFRAY IN NEW JERSEY. 

Three siaves escaped from Maryland, a few 
weeks since, and were pursued to the vicinity 
of Camden, New Jersey. They were employ- 
ed incutting wood, but armed with guns, &c. 
to defend themselves. On the approach of the 
pursuers, they were joined by a number o# other 
persons, black and white, when an attack was 
made on the former, and they were nearly kill- 
ed. Itissaid the number on the side of the 
slaves, amounted to about fifty. The ringlead- 
er was subsequently taken, and imprisoned. 





A PARDON ASKED. 

Not of our enemies, are we soliciting favors; 
but we crave the indulgence of friends, who 
have been vexatiously neglected. While the 
editor was out on his late western tour, many 
names were added to the subscription list for 
this work, mere than three hundred of which 
were obtained in the states of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Indiana. With extreme mor- 
tification, he learns, that a considerable num- 
ber of these were not supplied until the Ad- 
denda for the last volume was issued. The 
only apology that can be offered is this: During 
a part of the time, while travelling in the west 
and south, the publication was attended to by a 
few friends; and it appears that a list of subscrip- 
tions from Springborough, Ohio, Richmond and 
New Garden, Indiana, and several other places, 
which had been forwarded to the office, were 
mislaid, and forgotten, until the editor’s return, 
Nearly all of these should have commenced 
with the 10th number of the eleventh volume; 
but seeing the paper was not then forwarded, 
the time of beginning will be changed to the 
first number of the present volume. 

The editor hopes that these explanations and 
this arrangement will be acceptable to his 
friends, who have been so unintentionally ne- 
glected. The case, it is obvious, was entirely 
beyond his coutrol.— And sceing that his own 
time, labor, and pecuniary means, are wholly 
devoted to the cause of the suffering, bleeding 
victims of oppression and cruelty, he hopes for 
the kind indulgence of those who, in the enjoy- 
ment of a happier lot, may sometimes, as in 
the present instance, meet with small disap- 
pointments, in co-operating with him. 





NEW ANTI-SLAVERY PAPER. 
A new paper, (with an anti-slavery depart- 


ment,) has recently been established, by Reu- 


ben Chambers, at Bethania, Pennsylvania. 
Success to it! We shall bave more such—inm 
fact, a variety of new publicatious—to notice 
vex t' month. 

g If friend Chambers wil) examine the last 
number of the G. U. E. (now forwarded,) be will 
see the ‘reasons’? why he has not before had an 


exchange with us. 





BRIEF NOTICES. 

Late accounts from Mowrovia, are rather un- 
favourable. The colonial agent, in a letter to 
the Rev. R. R. Gurley, dated September —, 
1832, remonstrates in severe terms, against the 
sending of ‘‘vagrants’’ thither, to people the co- 
lony. He objects to receiving such as haye 
‘‘never, when in the United States, voluntarily la- 
bored for their own support, and now, when the 
stimulus of the overseer’s lash is removed, 
cannot be induced to exert themselves sufli- 
Fciently to procure even a scanty subsistence,” 
&c. We fear that too many of the “slaves, 
liberated on condition of going to Liberia,” 
were old and confirmed in their degraded habits, 
There is much of that kind of philanthropy im 
vogue, that would dispense with the services of 
such persons as these, for such a worthy pur- 
pose! 


The British cruizers in the West Indies, 
appear to be actively and successfully engaged 
in watching the slave traders. ‘The schooner 
Speedwell lately captured one bound to Cuba 
with 616 slaves on board, after an action of 
halfan hour. She has also taken another with 
134 slaves. 


The ‘Society of Christian Morals,” in 
France, has petitioned the government for the 
melioration of the condition of the slave popu- 
lation in its colonies, with a view to ultimate 
emancipation. The good cause is gaining 
friends, throughout the Christian world. 

Price or Staves.—For a man, $ ounces, 
(doubloons,) or 216 yards of cloth, or 9 rolls of 
tobacco, or 36 gallons of spirits, or 139 hand- 
kerchiefs, For a woman 8 ounces, or 192 yds. 
or 8 rolls, or 32 gallons, or 128 handkerchiefs. 
For a child, 6 vunces, or 144 yards, or 6 rolls, 
or 24 gallons, or 96 handkerchiefs.—Actual 
state of the slave trade on the coast of Africa. 

In St. Christopber’s, and Dominica, the Free 
People of Colour have been invested with po- 
litical privileges. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


An interesting letter from Cbarles Stuart, 
of London, will appear in our next. 

A Fourth of Juiy Address, by Jabez D. Ham- 
mond Esq. at Cherry Valley, N. Y. is on file, 
and will be reviewed. 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Manumission Society of Tennessee, will be at- 
tended to, very soon. 

Our correspondent at Annapolis, is informed 
that the absence of the editor, alone, prevented 
the insertion of his communication. It will 
yet appear. 

The ‘‘Appeal’’ of our friend, Matthew Carey, 
of Philadelphia, shall have a response, ere long, 
A friend or two, in Alexandria, will be re- 
membered. 
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Bavdies’ Repository. 


Philanthropic and Literary. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 











REASONS FOR FLOGGING THE SLAVES. 

To those whose humane feelings have not been 
utterly debased, the afflictions of suffering na- 
ture, when the heart is bereaved of the dearest 
objects of its affection, appeal with an irresist- 
able claim for compassion and sympathy. Who 
will not say that the heart must be dead to even 
the most common feelings vf humanity, ere it 
can witness without some softening, the grief 
of an affectionate child for the loss of a beloved 
parent? Who would not shudder to make the 
sorrows of a bereaved wife the object of ridicule, 
still less to convert the natural exhibition of 
her woe into an offence demanding the inflic- 
tion of a barbarous punishment? What mother, 
bending over the cold and pale brow of, her 
beautiful and loved, would not feel it an inhu- 
man cruelty to be denied the privilege of pour- 
ing out her grief in tears and Jamentations? 
And how still more barbarous would such a re- 
striction seem to her, if instead of resigning her 
darling in his unspotted innocence into the arms 
of God, he had been wrested from her by the 
hand of violence, and forced far and forever 
from her sheltering arms, to struggle alone be- 
neath all the bitterness of life, and die at last 
on the bosom of ignominy? Yet such is the lot 
of the slave. Not only are all the dearest and 
strongest ties of her heart wantonly rent astin- 
der, but the gushing forth of the natural feel- 
ings of her affection and tenderness, are arrest- 
ed with cruel punishment. It is criminal in a 
slave to sink, heart-broken, under oppression. 
The possession of the best and holiest feelings 
with which the merciful God has enriched the 
human heart, is assigued as a reason why they 
must be ranked with the stubborn brutes, and, 
even more unmercifully than they, lacerated 
with the horse whip! A female writer, on the 
subject of slavery in the West Indies, says, that 
a naval officer, who had been in the East In- 
dies, was trying to prove to her, ‘‘that the ne- 
groes must be flogged; and his proof was this: 
that when they lose a father, or mother, or per- 
haps a lover, they sulk, (that is they are broken 
hearted,) and then nothing will do but flogging 
them, and flogging them severely.” 

Nor is it only in the West India Islands, that 
the lash is thus used to silence the affecting 
bursts of fillial or maternal sorrow. The forms 
of a million females in our own country may be 





made to bleed and writhe beneath the barba- 





rous thong. A million female hearts may be 
lacerated, at the will of tyrant man, by being 
wrenched from the objects of their fondest love. 
Oh, how can tteir happier sisters lie down and 
rise up with the knowledge of these things up- 
on their souls, and strive not to release them 
from the grasp of such a thraldom! 





Rice. 

This is an article, of which the use should be 
carefully avoided, by all whe do not wish to 
purchase the gratification of their palates at 
the expense of the extreme sufferings and lives 
of their fellow creatures. So Jaborious and 
destructive to human life, is the manner of its 
cultivation, that it is characterized by Thomas 
Jefferson, as “a plant which sows life and death 
with almost equal hand.” 

Adams, in his geography, gives the following 
short description of the mode of its culture. 
“The cultivation is wholly by negroes. No 
work can be imagined more laborious, or pre- 
judicial to the health. They are obliged to 
stand in the water oftentimes midleg high, ex- 
posed to the scorching heat of the sun, and 
breathing an atmosphere poisoned by th2 un- 
wholesome effluvia of an oozy bottom and stag- 
nant water.” 

All the arguments which have been brought 
forward against the use of slave cultivated su- 
gar, apply equally well to this article. Like 
that, it is a staple product of slavery; and like 
that, a source of severest suffering to the slaves. 
So that even if the disuse of it did not tend to 
promote their emancipation, they would at 
least be benefitted by having their labour di- 
rected to some other less fatal and oppressive 
employment. 





Free Propvuce Stores. 

We are pleased to learn that several of these 
establishments continue to prosper. The Dry 
Goods Store, kept by Lydia White, at Vo. 42, 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, contains a 
great variety of articles, of superior quality. 
This enterprising and truly philanthropic lady 
has, within a few months past, purchased, and 
caused to be manufactured, a number of bales 
of cotton—the production of free labour—from 
North Carolina. She has politely furnished us 
with the following statement of Cotton Goods, 
now on hand, with the prices of the various ar- 
ticles annexed. For durability, and beauty of 
texture and finish, these goods are excelled by 


| none perhaps of either American or European 


manufacture. She expects a still larger sup- 





ply, in a short time. 
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Domestic Goods, manufactured of Cotton cultiva- 
ted by free labor, and for sale at the store of Ly- 
dia White, No. 42, North Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Bleached, unbleached, and colored Muslins — 
prices, (per yard) from 9 to 18 3-4 cents. 

Do. do. do. Cotton Flannels, 12 1-2 to 20 cts. 

Do. do. do. men’s, women’s and children’s 

Hosiery, (per pair) 18 3-4 to 75 cents. 
Furniture and apron Checks, (per yd.) 12 1-2 

to 23 cts. 

Plaid and striped Domestics, 12 1-2 io 14 cts 
Bleached and unbleached Diaper, 18 3-4 to 

31 1-4 cents. 

Knitting Cotton, (per pound) 56 to 75 cents, 
Bed Ticking, Cotton Laps, Wadding, Cord, 
&c.—India, Book, Mull, and Nansook Muslins— 

Seersuckers, Bengals, &c. &c. 


From Wilmington Delaware, we also learn 
that the Mree Grocery Store, kept by Jane Webb, 
is in a prosperous condition. The following 
notice of this establishment is copied from the 
Delaware Free Press. 


“Free Propuce.—The grocery store, for the 
. sale of goods free from the polluting touch of 
slavery, 1s removed to Market street, nearly op- 
posite the basin, or water works. 

This establishment commenced in 1825. It 
had to struggle in its infancy with the diflicul- 
tles incident to anew business, undertaken with- 
out knowledge or experience; the consequence 
of which was, a small pecuniary loss to the 
proprietors, for several years after it was es- 
tablished. During all this period there never 
was any public or private solicitations for sup- 
port; it worked its way by the quiet and silent 
conviction, that the cause of emancipation, ei- 
ther mental or physical, was a just and a right- 
eous cause. 

It now remunerates the expences of conduct- 
ing it upon asmall scale, aud is carried on by 
Jane Webb, who, from several years’ expe- 
rience, is qualified to judge of the value of the 
articles and the genuinness sf their character.” 





How few irdividuals are there, of the vast 
number of those who habitually consume slave 
produce, who would frequent the shop of a 
tradesman of avowed dishonesty? yet, stall as 
the number comparatively is, we fear it is 
larger than that of those who scruple to pur- 
chase the extorted fruits of that worst sort of 
robbery, which deprives so many human beings 
of all tat makes life valuable!—which plun- 
ders men, not of a few pieces of coin, but of 
their own persons, of their children, of their 
friends, of their liberties, of all the fruits of 
their labours, almost of their very intellectual 
natures; and which to all these wrongs, adds 
that of severe personal cruelty !! 





We very much regret that our limits will 
not permit the insertion, this month, of anum- 
ber of interesting articles, already prepared, 








among which are: one from the Liberia Herald, 
relative to the decease of Hannah Kilham, the 
celebrated philanthropist, who recently visited 
the colonies of Africa; one on the subject of 
Mexican emigration, by a colored lady of 
Philadelphia; and various others, selected from 
a large parcel, lately received from our highly 
valued correspondent, Lucy. Townsend, Secre- 
tary of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, at 
Birmingham in England. These shall several- 
ly be attended to in ournext number. 





“FEMALE LITERARY ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA.’ 


In the 10th number of the last volume of this 
work, we adverted to the organization of a so- 
ciety, with the above title, by the colored fe- 
males of the citygof Philadelphia. The Consti- 
tution of said society was forwarded to this of- 
fice.in due season, by an esteemed female friend; 
but unfortunately, in consequence of the edi- 
tor’s absence, it was mislaid, and has not been 
inserted. We truly beg the pardon of our cor- 
respondent, for the omission, and now present 
the Constitution, &c. to our readers. Such so- 
cieties, of either sex, will do far more for the 
cause of emancipation, than all the foreign co- 
lonization schemes that were ever yet invented. 


FEMALE LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Society met, 
Sept. 20th, 1831; when the following Preamble 
and Constitution were read, and unanimously 
adopted. 

PREAMBLE. 

Censcious, that among the various pursuits, 
that have engaged the attention of inankind, in 
the different eras of the world, none have ever 
been considered, by persons of judgment and 
penetration, as superior to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers bestowed upon us by the 
God of nature, it becomes a duty incumbent up- 
on us, a8 women—as daughters of a despised 
race—to use our utmost endeavours to enlighten 
the understanding, and to cultivate the talents 
entrusted to our keeping; that, by so doing, we 
may in a great measure, break down the strong 
barrier of prejudice, and raise ourselves to an 
equality with those of our fellow beings who 
differ from us in complexion, but who are, with 
ourselves, children of one Eternal Parent; and 
by his immutable law, we are entitled to the 
same rights and privileges:—Therefore, we, 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, do agree 
to form ourselves into a Society, for the promo- 
tion of thisjgreat object, to be called the “Female 
Literary ‘Association of Philadelphia.” 

Conscious also, that rules and regulations, 
when gasserg A aeuagic 7 and administered, are 
tor the well being of every community, we 
adopt the following Constitution for its govern- 
ment. 

ConsTITUTION.—Section 1st. 

Article 1st. The officers of this Association, 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Agent, Librarian, a Com- 
mittee of Investigation, and a Purchasing Com- 
mittee, to be chosen annually. 
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Art, 2d. The election shall be by ballot; and 
no officer can be elected without a majority of 
all the votes given. 

Art. 3d. It shall be the duty of the President 
to open and preside at all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, preserve order, propose all motions 
properly made and seconded, sign all orders 
upon the treasurer and such proceedings as arc 
considered necessary, and give the casting vot« 
in case of a tie. 

irt, 4th. The Vice President shall preside in 
the absence of the President. 

Art. 5th. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep correct minutes of the proceedings of 
the Association, sign all orders drawn upon the 
Treasurer and such proccedings as are deemed 
requisite, and file such papers as it may be ne- 
cessary to preserve, 

Art. 6th. 1t shall be the duty of the Treasur- 
er, to collect and hold the funds of the Associa- 
tion, pay all orders signed by the President and 
Secretary, and render annually to the Associa- 
tion an account of her receipts and expendi- 
tures, and the state of the funds. 

Art. 7th. The Agent shall be authorized to 
subscribe for and receive such periodicals, &c. 
as the Association may direct, see that they be 
carefully filed for preservation, and draw upon 
the Treasurer to defray the expenses thereof. 

Art, 8th. The Librarian shall have charge of 
all books belonging to the Association, and af- 
ter each meeting, take care that they be placed 
in the library, 

Art. 9th. It shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee of Examination, to inspect and read to the 
Association such papers as may be placed in 
box, and file such as the meeting may direct. 

Art. 10th. The duty of the Purchasing Com- 
mittee shall be, to procure suitable books, &c. 
for the Association, and present their bills, pro- 
perly signed, to the Treasurer for payment. 

Section 2d. 

Article Ist. All applicants for membership 
shall be ballotted for, and those elected, who 
shall have a majority of the votes of the mem- 
bers present. 

Ait. 2d. The annual subscription shall be 
$1 50; to be paid at. once, or in different pay- 
ments, as the Association may deem expedient. 

Art. 3d. The stated meetings of the Associa- 
tion, for transacting business, shall be held on 
the last Tuesday in every month.—Those devo- 
ted to reading and recitation, shall be held 
once in every week. 

Art. 4th. No alterations or amendments shall 
be made to this Constitution, unless they be 
proposed at stated meetings, and receive the votes 
of two thirds of the members present at the 
succeeding One, 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE COMING NEW YEAR. 


Where is the Past? With Him who mark’d 
its deeds! 
Oppressor!—tremble! The bright eye of heaven 


Was fix’d on thy dark works! 
Poor child of toil! 


Poor weary, weeping slave!—in patience wait— 
The Almighty God watcheth thy sighs—thy 
wrongs! 
Another year begins its course sublime. 
Man’s heart beats high with hope; & earthly bliss, 
And proud ambition, urge their vot’ries on 
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To many a sp'ei did scene, and deed of fame. 
For man forgets that Dearu—fell enemy! 
Hath found an entrance to this citadel 
Of mortal life. How many now on earth— 
The busy and the fam’d—the man of wealth— 
The child of pleasure—ere the year shall close 
Will lay their headsin dust! Who are the vic- 
tims 
Destin’d, this year, to fall before the foe? 
What daring hand shall draw the impervious 
veil 
Which hides the Furure from man’s seeking 
eye? 
No voice of heaven, nor earth, reveals the names 
Of thousands, entering now the shades of death, 
Blind to the gathering gloom. Enough to know 
That man is posting to the grave!—the GRAVE 
Passage to unknown worlds!—enough to know 
Death will this year arrest the steps of man, 
And crush his proud designs his tow’ring hopes. 
This very year, the hand of Dear will raise 
The curtain of the future!—aye! and give 
The IMMORTAL SPIRIT tO ETERNTY. 
MARY. 
Washington, Dec. 25, 1832. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE PARTING. 

It has been well and beautifully said 
that there is no medicine for a wounded 
heart, like the sweet influences of Na- 
ture. The broad, still, beautiful expan- 
sion of a summer landscspe—the steal- 
ing in of the sunlight by glimpses among 
the trees—the unexpected meeting with 
a favorite blossom, half hidden among 
the luxuriant verdure—the sudden start- 
ing of a wild bird, almost from beneath 
your feet—the play of light and shade 
upon the surface-of the gliding brook, 
and the ceaseless, glad, musical ripple of 
its waters—the gushing melody poured 
from a thousand throats, or the rapid and 
solitary warble, breaking out suddenly on 
the stillness, and withdrawn again almost 
as soon as heard—the soft, hymn-like 
murmer of the honey bees—and above 
all, the majesty of the blue, clear, bend- 
ing sky!——from all these steals forth a spir- 
itof calm enjoyment, that mingles si- 
lently with the darker thoughts of the 
heart, and removes their bitterness. 

‘*If thou art worn and hard beset, 

With sorrows that though would’st forget— 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
The heart from fainting, and the soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills !—no tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.”’ 

Yet there are moods of the soul, that 
even the ministering tenderness of na- 
ture cannot brighten. There are sorrows 
which she cannot soothe, and, too often, 
alas! darker passions, which all her sweet 
and balmy influences cannot hush into 
tranquillity. When the human heart is 
foul with avarice, and the unblest impul- 
ses of tyranny, the eloquence of her 
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meek beauty 1s breathed in vain. The 
most sublime and lovely scenes of nature 
have been made the theatre of wrong and 
violence; and the stony heart of the op- 
pressor, though surrounded by the broad 
evidences of omnipotent love, has persist- 
ed, unrelenting, in the selfishness of its 
own device. 

There was all the gloriousness of sum- 
mer beauty round the little bay, in whose 
sleeping waters rested a small vessel, al- 
most freighted for her departure. A few 
human beings, only, were to be added to 
her cargo, and as herspiry masts caught 
the first rays of the beaming sunlight, the 
frequent hoarse and brief command, and 
the ready response of the seamen, told 
that they were about to weigh anchor and 
depart. Among those who approached 
the shore, was a household group, a moth- 
er and her babes, the price of whose 
limbs lay heaped in the coffers of one 
who called himself a christian, and who 
were now about to be torn from the hus- 
band and the father forever. It was a 
christian land; and perchance, if the 
bustle of the departing vessel had not 
drowned its murmer, the voice of praise 
and prayer to the merciful and just God, 
might have been dimly heard floating off 
upon the still waters. But there was no 
one to save those unhappy beings from 
the grasp of unrighteous tyranny. The 
husband had been upon the beach since 
day-break, pacing the sands with a trou- 
bled step, or lying in moody anguish by 
the waters edge, covering his face from 
the breaking in of the glorious sunlight, 
and pleading at times with the omnipo- 
tent God, whom, slave as he was, he had 
learned to worship, for strength to sub- 
due the passionate grief and indignation 
of his heart, and for humility patiently to 
endure his many wrongs. 

A little fond arm was twined about his 
neck, and the soft lip of a young child, 
was breathing loving, but half sorrowful 
kisses all over bis burning forehead. 


Father! dear father! we are going! 
will you not come with us? look where 
my mother and my sisters and brothers 
are waiting for you. 

With a shuddering and convulsive 
groan the unhappy man arose, and lifted 
the frighted child to his bosom. 


Will you not go with us, father? re- 
peated the boy, but the slave made him 
no answer, except by straining him to 
his bosom with a short bitter laugh, and 
imprinting one of his sobbing kisses upon 
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his cheek. With a convulsive effort for 
the mastery, he subdued the workings 
of his features, and with a seemingly 
calm voice and countenance, approached 
his children. One by one he folded them 
in his arms, and breathing over them a 
prayer and a blessing, gave them up for- 
ever. Then once more he strove to 
nerve his heart for its severest trial.— 
There was one more parting ;—one more 
sad embrace to be given and returned.— 
There stood the mother of his children— 
his own fond and gentle wife, who had 
been for so many years his heart’s dearest 
blessing; and who, ere one short hour had 
passed, was to be to him as if the sea had 
swallowed her up in its waves, or the 
dark gloomy earth had hidden her be- 
neath its bosom! A thousand recollee- 
tions and agonizing feelings came rush- 
ing at once upon his heart, and he stood 
gazing on her, seemingly bewildered and 
stupified, motionless asa statue, and with 


features to which the very intensity of 


his passion gave the immobility of mar- 
ble; till suddenly flinging up his arms 
with a wild ery, he dropped at once 
senseless to the earth, with the blood 
gushing in torrents from his mouth and 
nostrils. And the miserable wite. amid 
the shrieks ‘of her despair, was hurried 
on board tie vessel, and borne away from 
him, over the calm, sleeping, and beau- 
tiful sea, forever.* ELA. 
*A fact. 


os 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
THE SUGARPLUMBsS, 


No, no, pretty sugar plumbs! stay where youare! 

Though my grandmother sent you to me from 
so far. 

You look very nice, you would taste very sweet, 

And | love you right well, yet notone will I eat. 

For the poor slaves have laboured, far down in 
the south, 

To make you sosweet, and so nice for my mouth. 

But I want no slaves toiling for me in the sun, 

Driven on with the whip,till the long day is done. 


Perhaps some poor slave-child that hoed up the 
ground, 


Round the cane in whose rich juice your sweet- 
ness was found, 

Was flogged till his mother cried sadly to see, 

And I’m sure [ want nobody beaten for me. 


So grandma, I thank you for being so kind, 
But your present to-day is not much to my mind; 
Tho’ I love you so dearly, I choose not to eat 


Even what you have sent me by slavery made 
sweet. 


Thus said litile Fanny, and skipped off to play, 

Leaving all her nice sugarplumbs just where 
they lay, 

As merry as if they had gone in her mouth, 

And she had not cared for the slaves of the 
south. MARGARET. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SONNET. 


God’s works are very beautiful! The sky, 
Blue, vast, and cloudless in its broad expanse, 
Or fleeced with golden vapours; the bright 

glance 

Of waters, flashing ’neath the sun’s warm eye; 

Meadows, & vine-hung crags, & towering high, 
The forest foliage, shadowed like a dream 
in its rich moulding, withthe surmset gleam— 

The sheen of moon beams, sleeping quietly 

Upon the earth, and swift wings glancing by 
In the gay sunshine;—but too oft more fair 
To man is sordid Mammon’s yellow glare, 

Albeit purchased with the torturing sigh 
Of his poor victim brother! Wretched slave! 

Earth’s fairest spot for thee, too often, is the 

grave. E.M.C. 





From the Genius of ‘Temperance. 

Stavery.—The subject of slavery be- 
gins to receive a share of the attention 
its great importance demands. There is 
evidently a waking up—an engagedness 
of feeling, which will grow more and 
more intense, until it may be said of our 
own country, as it has been of England— 
‘‘as soon as the slave touches it, his 
chains fall off.” 

Slavery has been allowed too long al- 
ready. Its evils are constantly accumu- 
lating—and the rod of Justice has been 
suspended over us long and fearfully.— 
It is time to look to to it, and press the 
importance of ‘letting the oppressed go 
free.” [tis time the subject was agi- 
tated in every circle—in every paper— 
in every pulpit. The press should speak 
out—anddo it now. We have not the 
power to control the slave-holding states 
through the medium of the ballot boxes; 
but we may demand, in the name of im- 
mutable justice, and in the name of hu- 
manity, that slavery be forever abolished. 
Nay, more. We may petition to have 
the foul stain wiped away, so far as our 
general government stands chargeable 
with it. The District of Columbia may 
be purged from its abominations——and 
should be at once; and the buildings 
and prison-houses of the United States 
be no longer used as a means of oppres- 
sion——as depositaries of those whose only 
erime is a colored skin—as helps and se- 
curities for the man-stealer. 

Let the people awake! Let those who 
can feel for their own rights and privile- 
ges---those who delight to dwell on the 
beauty and excellence of our govern- 
ment, and our free institutions---sympa- 
thize with the slave, and arouse to the 
important work of emancipation! To 
delay, is to sleep over injustice—to trifle 
ever human suffering ! 








PROPOSALS 
FOR PUBLISHING A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
AS THE ORGAN OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, ENTITLED 
THE ABOLITIONIST. 

Two millions of the American people, with 
one sixth part of the children born in the Uni- 
ted States, are by the existing order of things, 
the subjects of a cruel and degrading despot- 
ism. Their cries have ascended to heaven for 
a redress of their wrongs, and the Father of 
mercies has heard their prayer, and commis- 
sioned many of his servants to plead their 
cause. As the friends of the colored people, 
and the advocates of their rights and welfare, 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society pro- 
poses to issue a monthly publication of 24 
pages, royal octavo, to be called the ABOLI- 
TIONIST. It will be exclusively devoied to 
subjects connected with the rights and happi- 
ness of the colored people, and will contain the 
most important intelligence, both foreign and 
domestic on these subjects. Its design will be 
to present to the community, the true charac- 
ter of Slavery and the American Slave Trade, 
to urge upon Patriots, Philanthropists, and 
Christians, the obligations they are under to 
their country, their fellow men, and their God, 
to break off every yoke and set the oppressed 
free. 

The Abolitionist will be published in Boston, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, on 
good paper and handsome type, and ornament- 
ed with a beautiful copperplate frontispiece, 
making an annual volume of 288 pages, for 
which an Index will be furnished at the end of 
the year. The work will be forwarded to sub- 
scribers at $1 00 per annum, payable on de- 
livery of the first number, which it is proposed 
to issue on the first of January, 1833. 

Letters and communications (post PAID) 
may be directed in the following manner:— To 
the Corresponding Secretary of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society, Boston, Mass. 
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This work will henceforth be issued monthly, 
in the Crry or WasHinGTon. It will be 
neatly printed, on fine paper, and folded in the 
octavo form, each number making sixteen large 
pages. A title page, aod index, will accompa- 
ny each volume. 

The price of subscription will be ONE Dox- 
LAR per annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify 
the time they wish to receive the work, or no- 
tify the editor (through the medium of a post- 
master, or insome other way,) of adesire to dis- 
continue it before the expiration of the current 
year, will be considered as engaged for the next 
succeeding one, and their bills will be forward- 
ed accordingly. 

Any person, remitting Five Dollars to the 
Editor, in current money of the United States, 
will be entitled to Six Copies, for one year. 

All letters, communications, papers, &c., 
intended for this office, must be addressed, as 
usual, te BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington. 


D. C.—and forwarded free of expence. 





